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of power from the devotees of a futile compromise to the more resolute party, in whose eyes both King and Presbytery-were as nothing compared with a free England. True, he was himself now the most formidable representative of that party, and in seeking to bring it to the front he was open to the charge of selfishly pursuing his own interest. But this circumstance could not obscure the fact that his policy was the sound and true one. Even if he could have foreseen, which is more than doubtful, how events would from this time lay him open to the charge of unpatriotic ambition, he was placed in this dilemma, that either he must submit to that, or stand self-convicted of unpatriotic cowardice. And so, with that piercing and searching earnestness which made itself felt in every vibration of his " sharp, untuneable voice/' he sprang to his feet, declaring that <c it was now a time to speak, or for ever hold the tongue/''
The business now, he declared, was " to save a nation out of a bleeding, nay, a dying condition/' If there was any more spinning out of the war, the kingdom would hate the name of a Parliament. In fact there were murmurs on all sides that members in great place found it suit their purpose to prolong the war. This might not be true; but the very fact of its being said might endanger the whole issue of the conflict. Then, with that quick perception of the line of least resistance, which may be called tact or cunning according to our leanings, he deprecated raising any personal questions.
"]Tor as I must acknowledge myself guilty of oversights, so I know they can rarely be avoided in military affairs. Therefore, waving a strict enquiry into the causes of these things, let us apply ourselves to the remedy, which is most necessary. And I hope we have such true English hearts, and zealous affections towards the general weal of our mother country, as no members of either House will scruple to deny themselves, and their own private interests, for the public good; nor account it to be a dishonour done to them, whatever the Parliament shall resolve upon in this weighty matter."
On this hint, Mr. Zouch Tate spoke, and proposed that during the time of the war no member of either House should hold " any office or command, military or civil/' granted by Parliamentary authority, and "that an Ordinance might be brought in accordingly/' The resolution was opposed byss was the transference is well to bear this in mind Lancaster that was the special object of anxiety.
